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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. is less than that spirit of truth, or comforter, which 


convinceth the world of sin, of righteousness, and 
of judgment? (John xvi. 8.) 

When Christ, after his resurrection, opened the 
understandings of his disciples that they might un- 
derstand the Scriptures, (Luke xxiv. 45,) was not 
the divine illumination in their understandings, a 
more clear, certain and superior evidence of the 
sense of them, than all their reading and study 
could have afforded them, without such illumina- 
tion? Are mankind now become so much more 
wise and penetrating, than those who for years had 
the benefit of hearing him who is perfect in wis- 
dom, that they have no need of his assistance to 
open their understanding? Or is their school and 
college learning so perfect, as to render God’s illu- 
mination quite needless? Are the innumerable 
clashings and janglings of the book-learned about 
the sense of Scripture, a proof of the unity of their 
sentiments, and the verity of their sense of disputed 
texts? Ifso, discord may be a proof of harmony, 
and fighting of agreement. 

It is certain, without divine illumination, every 
reader of texts of a dubious sense, accepts them in 
the sense his prepossessions make for him; which 
is the cause of the innumerable differences amongst 
professing christians. R. Barclay therefore justly 
denies that Divine inward revelations are to be 
subjected to the test either of the outward testi- 
mony of the Scriptures, or of the natural reason of 
man, as to a more noble, or certain rule or touch- 
stone. 

The apostle writing to his beloved brother in 
Christ, Timothy, who in his former epistle, he 
styles a man of God, addresses him in particular 
with this expression: “‘ From a child thou hast 
known the holy Scriptures, which are able to make 
thee wise unto salvation, through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus. *All Scripture given by inspiration 
of God, is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness, that the 
man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works.” (2 Tim. iii. 15, 16,17.) To 
add viele to the man of God, the regenerate 
man, in order to his perfection in Divine knowledge, 
appears to me a very different thing from the mak- 
ing a sinful corrupt man holy, or turning a gross 
and miserable sinner into a saint; for this, accord- 
ing to Scripture, is the peculiar work of the Holy 
Spirit; as I have already made appear. 

The Scriptures Timothy had been instructed in 
from his childhood, could hardly be any other than 
those of the Old Testament; and all they could 
here be meant to do for the man of God, must be 
to afford him instruction in the way of righteous- 
ness; to add to his own experience, the experiences 
of those before him in that line. For to suppose 
they were sufficient to regenerate and perfect the 
sinful corrupt man, is more than they are able 
now to do, even with the New Testament added to 
them. 

The sinful eorrupt man is certainly he that abides 
in sinful practices ; and the apostle saith, “ He that 
committeth sin is of the devil.” (1 John iii. 8.) 

I judge this a proper opportunity to caution 






against such corrupt and dangerous positions as 
some have publicly avowed. 

That man, at the same time he is actually un- 
rightcous in himself, is righteous in Christ. That 
is, he is not what he is in reality, but what he per- 
suades himself to be, by a false imagination con- 
cerning the sacrifice of Christ; like that generation 
who are pure in their own eyes, yet are not washed 
from their filthiness. (Prov. xxx. 12.) 

That the Supreme essence of immutable truth, 
looks upon man in a false light; esteeming him 
pure, whilst he knows him to be sinful and cor- 
rupt. 

‘That Christ, the truth, is a false medium, show- 
ing the states of men contrary to what they are in 
reality. 

That man is the servant of Christ whilst he is 
under the influence of antichrist; that he is im- 
putatively holy, whilst he is ruled by the author 
of pollution, the adversary of all holiness ; and that 
he is acting in the will of God, whilst he is doing 
the works of the devil; notwithstanding we read, 
“To whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, 
his servants ye are to whom ye obey; whether of 
sin unto death, or obedience unto righteousness.” 
(Rom. vi. 16.) 

It is a vain delusion for any to expect, that 
purity in the highest perfection should unite with 
them, whilst they remain in the very cause of sepa- 
ration from him. Sin made the separation at first, 
and the continuance of it continues the separation. 
If it be queried, Did not Christ die to reconcile 
sinners to God? I answer yes; but not to recon- 
cile God to sin, nor to save sin. He suffered not 
to purchase a license for sinners to continue such, 
but to open the way for them to come to repent- 
ance, through the gift of God procured by him; 
for, saith he, “Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish.” (Luke xiii. 5.) He came, not to 
uphold, but to destroy the works of the devil; 
which include all manner of sin and corruption. 
“ Know ye not,” saith the man of God, “ that the 
unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of God ? 
Be not deceived ; neither fornicators, nor idolaters, 
nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of them- 
selves with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor 
drunkards, nor revilers, nor exortioners, shall in- 
herit the kingdom of God.” (1 Cor. vi.9,10.) The 
notion of imputative righteousness to such as remain 
in the commission of these evils, therefore, is a vain 
and pernicious error. 

We must die to sin, or we cannot live to God; 
and in proportion as we die to sin, we live in Christ, 
and no further. We must put on Christ, by true 
faith and obedience, which are never separate ; for 
that is a false faith, which abides in, or satisfies, 
any without obedience. “ Faith without works is 
dead,” (James ii. 20,) saith the servant of Christ ; 
“and show me thy faith without thy works, and I 
will show thee my faith by my works.” (James ii. 
18.) 

The law saith, do, or avoid, this, and live. The 
gospel not only forbids the outward act, but also 
restrains the inward desire and motion towards it. 
The law saith, Thou shalt not kill; nor commit 
adultery; nor forswear thyself, Xe. The gospel 
commands, give not place to anger; thou shalt not 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 
Original and Present State of Man. 
(Continued from page 10.) 

We stick not to style the Scriptures collectively, 
a divine, or christian rule; but we object to call 
them, The rule of faith and practice; lest that 
should be understood to imply we are to look for 
nothing further to be our guide or leader. The 
Scriptures themselves abundantly testify, there is 
something superior to them which all ought to look 
for, and attend unto; that is, the Holy Spirit of 
the Supreme Legislator of men, and prime Author 
of the sacred a in and by whose light and 
power they are made instrumentally useful, and 
adequate to the purposes intended by them. Like 
a good sun-dial, they are true and perfect in their 
kind, that is, as writings; but, respecting the parts 
differently understood, they may justly bear the 
same motto with the dial: Non sine lumine.* 
For as the dial, without the cast of the sun-beams, 
has not its proper use, to tell the time of the day ; 
neither doth the ambiguous text answer its true 
end, infallibly to communicate the mind of the 
Holy Spirit to different understandings, except the 
luminous beams of the Sun of righteousness disco- 
ver it to the attentive mind. 

Our opposers call the Scriptures the primary 
rule. We allow it is the primary written rule, and 
in all disputes betwixt them and us, we abide by 
its decision, according to our understanding of the 
sense of it, which they profess to do likewise by 
theirs. In all public differences therefore we refer 
intentionally to the same rule with them. But we 
have both plain Scripture and experience to sup- 
port our belief, that respecting the particular duty 
of individuals, every one hath in his own breast, a 
nearer and more certain rule or guide of conscience 
than the Scriptures; the manifestation of the spirit 
given to every man to profit withal; which, duly 
observed, gives a right interpretation of Scripture, 
so far as is necessary for them, and also the truest 
sense of each particular person’s duty to him. 
When a person feels the faithful witness of God in 
his conscience condemning him for what is wrong, 
and approving him for what is right, does he not 
find it to speak more clearly, particularly, and 
convictingly to his case and state, than he can read 
it in the Scriptures? Can he then conclude, that 
this truly-distinguishing and most striking witness, 
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* Not without light. * I cite this as it ought to be translated. 
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lust; swear not at all, &c. In this manner, the|been brought up in the house of an ecclesiastic.|forest. The good-natured Franciscan monk who, 
gospel destroys not the moral law, but fulfils it; by | The peace of the golden age was, however, far from 
taking away the ground of sinful acts, and laying|prevailing among the animals of this American 


the axe of the Spirit to the root of corruption. 


Can the considerate imagine, that the everlast-|each other. 


paradise, which carefully watched and avoided 
The capybara is devoured in the ri- 


ing source of wisdom and might, can be at a loss|ver by crocodiles and on shore by the tiger. It 


how to expel Satan’s kingdom in man whilst upon 
earth? Or can they think him so delighted with 
men’s offences against bis purity and goodness, as 
to will that Satan should reign,over his creatures 
to the last moment of their lives? Is it not more 
to his glory to deliver from the power of evil, and 
to save both from sin here, and misery hereafter, 
than to save only from wretchedness in futurity? 
Is a part greater than the whole? Or, is an in- 
complete deliverance preferable, or more glorious, 
than that which is perfect? 

When doctrines opposite to purification of heart, 
and holiness of life, are industriously propagated, it 
stands every one in hand to be alarmed, lest, by 
giving place to them in their minds, they become 
blinded through the deceitfulness of sin; which will 


runs so indifferently that we were several times 
able to catch individuals from among the nume- 
rous herds which presented themselves. 

Below the mission of Santa Barbara de Arichuna, 
we passed the night, as usual, under the open sky, 
on a sandy flat on the bank of the Rio Apure, 
closely bordered by the impenetrable forest. It 
was not without difficulty that we succeeded in 
finding dry wood to kindle the fire with which it is 
always customary in that country to surround a 


although he had been suffering for several months 
from fever, accompanied us through the Cataracts 
of Atures and Maypures to San Carlos on the Rio 
Negro, and to the Brazilian boundary, used to say 
when fearful on the closing in of night that there 
might be a thunder storm, ‘‘ May heaven grant a 
quiet night both to us and to the wild beasts of the 
forest.” 

Scenes, such as those I have just described, were 
wonderfully contrasted with the stillness which 
prevails within the tropies during the noontide 
hours of a day of more than usual heat. I borrow 
from the same journal the recollections of a day 
at the Narrows of Baragnan. At this part of 
its course, the Orinoco forces for itself a passage 


bivouac, in order to guard against the attacks of|through the western portion of the Parime moun- 


the jaguar. The night was humid, mild and moon- 
light. Several crocodiles approached the shore; I 
think I have observed these animals to be attracted 
by fire, like our cray-fish and many other inhabit- 
ants of the water. The oars of our boat were 


centre them at last in a fool’s paradise, instead of|placed upright, and carefully driven into the 


the city of God, the heavenly Jerusalem, into which 

nothing that defileth, that worketh abomination, or 

maketh a lie, shall in anywise enter. (Rev. xxi. 27.) 
(To be continued.) 





Selected for “The Friend.” 
On leaving the Island del Diamante, in which 
Zambos, who speak Spanish, cultivate sugar-canes, 
we entered on scenes of nature characterized by 
wildness and grandeur. The air was filled with 
countless flocks of flamingoes and other water birds, 
which appeared against the blue sky like a dark 
cloud with continually varying outlines. The river 
had here narrowed to between 980 and 1000 feet, 
and flowing in a perfectly straight line, formed a 
kind of canal, enclosed on either side by dense 
wood. The margin of the forest presents at this 
part a singular appearance. In front of the almost 
impenetrable wall of giant trunks of Czsalpinia, 
Cedrela, and Desmanthus, there rises from the 
sandy river beach, with the greatest regularity, a 
low hedge of Sauso, only four feet high, consisting 
of a small shrub, Hermesia castancifolia. Some 
slender thorny palms stand next; and the whole re- 
sembles a close, well-pruned garden hedge, having 
only occasional openings at considerable distances 
from each other, which have doubtless been made 
by the larger four-footed beasts of the forest, to gain 
easy access to the river. One sees, more especially 
in the early morning and at sunset, the American 
tiger or jaguar, the tapir, and the peccary, lead 
their young through these openings to the river to 
drink. When startled by the passing canoe, they 
do not attempt to regain the forest, b 
forcibly through the hedge which has been de- 
scribed, but one has the pleasure of seeing these wild 
animals stalk leisurely along between the river and 
the hedge for four or five hundred paces, until they 
have reached the nearest opening, when they dis- 
appear through it. In the course of an almost 
uninterrupted river navigation of 1520 miles on 
the Orinoco to near its sources, on the Cassi- 
quiare, and on the Rio Negro—and during which 
we were confined for seventy-four days to a small 
canoe—we enjoyed the repetition of the same 
spectacle at several different points, and, I may add, 
always with new delight. There came down to- 
gether, to drink, to bathe, or to fish, groups con- 
sisting of the most different classes of animals, the 
larger mammalia being associated with many co- 
loured herons, palamedeas, and proudly-stepping 
curassow and cashew birds. “Es como en el 
Paraise”—it is here as in Paradise—said, with a 
pious air, our steersman, an old Indian, who had 


ee aes 


ground, to form poles from which our hammocks 
could be suspended. Deep stillness prevailed; only 
from time to time we heard the blowing of the 
fresh water dolphins, which are peculiar to the 
Orinoco net-work of rivers, (and, according to 
Colebrooke, to the Ganges as far as Benares,) which 
followed each other in long lines. Soon after 11 
o’clock, such a disturbance began to be heard in 
the adjoining forest, that for the remainder of the 
night all sleep was impossible. The wild cries of 
animals appeared to rage throughout the forest. 
Among the many voices which resounded together, 
the Indians could only recognise those which, after 
short pauses in the general uproar, were first heard 
singly. There was the monotonous howling of the 
alnates, (the howling monkeys ;) the plaintive, soft, 
and almost flute like tones of the small sapajous; 
the snorting grumblings of the striped nocturnal 
monkey ; the interrupted cries of the great tiger, 
the cuguar or maneless American lion, the pec- 
cary, the sloth, and a host of parrots, of parraquas, 
and other pheasant-like birds. When the tigers 
came near the edge of the forest, our dog, which 
before had barked incessantly, came howling to 
seek refuge under our hammocks. Sometimes the 
ery of the tiger was heard to proceed from amidst 
the high branches of a tree, and was in such case 
always accompanied by the plaintive piping of the 
monkeys, who were seeking to escape from the 
unwonted pursuit. 

If one asks the Indians why this incessant noise 
and disturbance arises on particular nights, they 
answer, with a smile, that “the animals are re- 


y breaking|joicing in the bright moonlight, and keeping the 


feast of the full moon.” To me it appeared that 
the scene had probably originated in some acci- 
dental combat, and that hence the disturbance had 
spread to other animals, and thus the noise had 
increased more and more. The jaguar pursues the 
peccaries and tapirs, and these pressing against 
each other in their flight, break through the inter- 
woven tree-like shrubs which impede their escape ; 
the apes on the tops of the trees, being frightened 
by the crash, join their cries to those of the larger 
animals; this arouses the tribes of birds, who build 
their nests in communities, and thus the whole ani- 
mal world becomes in astate of commotion. Longer 
experience taught us that it is by no means always 
the celebration of the brightuess of the moon which 
disturbs the repose of the woods; we witnessed the 
Same occurrence repeatedly, and found that the 


tains. What is called at this remarkable pass a 
“ Narrow,” is still a bed or water-basin of 5690 
feet in breadth. On the naked rocks which formed 
the shores we saw only, besides an old withered 
stem Aubletia and a new Apocinea (Allamanda 
salicifolia,) a few silvery croton shrubs. A ther- 
mometer in the shade, but brought within a few 
inches of the towering mass of granite rock, rose to 
above 122° Fahr. All distant objects had wave- 
like, undulating outlines, the effect of mirage ; not 
a breath of air stirred the fine, dust-like sand. The 
sun was in the zenith, and the flood of light which 
he poured down upon the river, and which, from 
a slight rippling movement of the waters, flashed 
sparkling back, rendered still more sensible the 
red haze which veiled the distance. All the naked 
rocks and boulders around were covered with a 
countless number of large thick-scaled iguanas, 

cko-lizards, and variously spotted salamanders. 
Motionless, with uplifted heads and open months, 
they appeared to inhale the burning air with ecs- 
tasy. At such times the larger animals seek shel- 
ter in the recesses of the forest, and the birds hide 
themselves under the thick foliage of the trees, or 
in the clefts of the rocks; but if in this apparent 
entire stillness of nature, one listens for the faint- 
est tones which an attentive ear can seize, there is 
perceived an all-pervading rustling sound, a hum- 
ming and fluttering of insects close to the ground, 
and in the lower strata of the atmosphere. Every- 
thing announces a world of organic activity and 
life. In every bush, in the cracked bark of the 
trees, in the earth undermined by lymenopterous 
insects, life stirs audibly. It is, as it were, one of 
the many voices of Nature, heard only by the sen- 
sitive and reverent ear of her true votaries.— 
Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature. 





Cure for fits —For a fit of passion, walk out 
into the open air, you may speak your mind to the 
winds, without hurting any one, or proclaiming 
yourself to be a simpleton ;—for a fit of idleness, 
count the tickings of a clock ; do this for one hour, 
and you will be glad to pull off your coat and work 
hard the next ;—for a fit of extravagance and folly, 
go to the work-house, or speak to the ragged and 
wretched inmates of a jail, and you will be con- 
vinced, 


“ Who makes his bed of brier and thorn, 
Must be content to lie forlorn.” 


For a fit of repining, look about for the halt and 
blind, and visit the bed-ridden, and afflicted, and 
deranged ; and they will make you feel ashamed 
of complaining of your lighter afflictions ;—for a 
fit of ambition, go into the church-yard, and read 
the grave-stones, they will tell you the end of am- 


voices were loudest during violent falls of rain, or|bition. The grave will soon be your bed-chamber, 
when, with loud peals of thunder, the flashing|the earth your pillow, corruption your father, and 
lightning illuminated the deep recesses of the|the worm your mother and sister. 
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For “The Friend.” 
The Truth as it is in Jesus, 

When it is our principal desire to promote the 
Truth as it is in Jesus, amidst all our labours, we 
shall frequently be made to feel, that we are not 
serving a hard master; but that we are tenderly 


and beneficent Creator; so when the Sun of right- 
eousness breaks forth in the heart, we often see a 
reflex of mercy on many of the trials and afflic- 
tions which have been permitted to overtake us, 
more prominently sealing a covenant of never-fail- 
ing compassion and regard, for our immortal souls, 


led along in the line of Divine appointment by easy | by an ever blessed and covenant-keeping God, who 


gradations, strength being mercifully imparted to 
perform His holy requisitions for our own peace, 
and more permanent establishment on that eternal 
rock, which can never be moved. Here we are 
often made sensible that “like as a father pitieth 
his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
Him,” and know the things of time which are 
mercifully bestowed for our enjoyment, to be sweet- 
ened in our possession; while every pleasant pros- 
pect and beautiful object in nature are attended 
with a peculiar gratification, and have an effect to 
exalt the mind to adoration and heartfelt gratitude, 
entirely unknown to the earthly minded, who have 
experienced nothing of true regeneration and re- 
pentance to amendment of life. In this condition, 
there is a partaking of that holy anointing, received 
from Him who has become the head of the corner, 
under a realizing sense of this prophetic declara- 
tion: “ Behold hag in Zion, for a foundation, a 
stone, a tried stone, a precious corner-stone, a sure 
foundation, he that believeth shall not make haste.” 

Those who are sufficiently broken by falling on 
this holy and blessed stone, will show forth a meek 


remains the same, yesterday, to-day and for ever. 
Cayuga Co., N. Y., Ninth month, 1858. 


——__ +e —— 
From the Quarterly Review. 


Progress of English Agriculture. 
(Continued from page 15.) 

The Leicester breed was for some time adopted 
by Mr. Coke. He afterwards substituted the 
Southdowns as superior; and the perfecting of 
these in the present generation by Mr. Jonas 


it has dropped behind in the race, but because 
other counties have pushed forward, and the course 
of events are tending to equalize the arts of culti- 
vation throughout the kingdom. This last epoch 
is chiefly distinguished by the immense extension 
of drainage, by the discovery of artificial manures, 
by the increased purchase of food for cattle, by 
the improvement of implements, and still more by 
the improvement of those who use them. “ It is 
well known,” says Sir John Sinclair, “that the 
best cultivated districts are those which possess the 
greatest facility of internal communication, without 
which agriculture languishes in the most fruitful 
soil, and with it the most ungrateful soil soon be- 
comes fertile.” The effect which railroads have 
produced upon farming, is a signal illustration of 
the justice of this remark, for without their aid 


Webb may be said to have been due to one of|the larger portion of the recent progress would 


those trivial circumstances that are always in- 
fluencing the events of the world. His grand- 
father was a breeder of Norfolk rams, and it was 


have been impossible. They furnish cheap and 
rapid conveyance for goods which were too bulky 
to admit of free interchange in the days of horse- 


the amusement of the old gentleman at his annual| power—for corn and cattle, coal, iron, and timber, 


sales to set his grandsons to ride on his tups, hold- 
ing fast by their huge horns. It was during the 
races on these sharp-backed animals that Jonas 
determined, as soon as he was a man, to breed 
sheep with “ better saddles of mutton.” A lean, 
hurdle-backed, black-faced Norfolk ram, and the 
beautiful firkin-bodied Southdown for which Mr. 
Webb refused five hundred guineas at the Paris 


and quiet spirit, and a temper which is more apt at| Exhibition of 1856, are the two extremes, the two 
enduring offences and aggressions, than in causing |mutton-marks between the boyhood and manhood 


them; and in this happy condition, humility of|of the same individual. 


carriage, will be so prominent, that our demeanor 
must evince some acquaintance with Him who is 
the author and finisher of our faith. In this 
abasedness of mind, we learn to prefer others to 
ourselves, and to distinguish the voice of one, who 
spoke as never man spake, from the voice of a 
stranger. 


Nothing but the Norfolk 
sheep could have found a living on the unculti- 
vated Norfolk heaths; nothing but the “ roots,” 
artificial grasses, cake, and corn of modern days 
could have raised the Babraham “ Downs” to their 
marvellous perfection. 

Another instance of a different kind, and one in 
which extremes meet, marks the contrast between 


We cannot arrive at this blessed experience, un- | the past and present. Mr. Coke’s first agricultural 
less we become willing to undergo the baptism of|adviser was Mr. Overman, of Dutch descent, whose 
the Holy Spirit for our refinement and purification | sons are still tenant-farmers on the Holkham estate, 


from the dross, the tin and the reprobate silver; 
from our own corrupt gratifications, which are ex- 
emplified by the exercise of a harsh, censorious and 
unforgiving disposition. Butif any continue to act 
and move in this unregenerate temper, they may 
rest assured that however high their claim to Divine 
knowledge, and their advancement in religious ex- 
perience and a life of holiness, they are self-deceived 
and not sufficiently humbled to know the truth as 
it is in Jesus, and to walk therein. Such as these 
might yet be instructed, by adopting the sincere 
application, as one formerly did, who still clung to 
his earthly possessions, in this language, ‘‘ what 
lack I yet!’ when he received the answer, “ go and 
sell all thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven, and come and fol- 
low me.” 


and prize winners at Royal Agricultural and Smith- 
field fat-stock shows. ‘The heads of the covenants 
were drawn, at Mr. Coke’s request, by Overman, 
and only restrained tenants, in obedience to the 
famous Norfolk rotation, from growing two conse- 
cutive corn crops. Now, after a lapse of eighty 
years, the second Earl of Leicester wisely encour- 
ages his tenants to return to the once justly con- 
demned system of two white crops in succession ; 
because the soil that in 1770 was exhausted, has, 
by a long course of high-farming, been rendered 
almost too fertile. 

A complete history of English agriculture from 
1750 would comprise names worthy of record from 
almost every county, and the name of George ILL. 
would worthily appear at the head of the list. 


Amidst all the necessary afflictions of|He had a considerable gua ea knowledge of the 
the righteous, and the apparent privations, which |science, and contribute 


, under the denomination 


a christian life enjoins, as there is an abiding in|of Ralph Robinson, to Young’s monthly periodical, 
the “ true tabernacle which God hath pitched and|“‘The Annals of Agriculture.” His devotion to 
not man,” we have consolations which tend to our |the pursuit did much to recommend it to others; and 
encouragement and confirmation in the blessed |he has often been fondly and proudly spoken of as 


Truth; and though we know that it is needful to 
be the follower of One who was a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief, we may confide in the 
declarations, that “ His mercies continue sure,” 
“that He was never foiled in battle,” and that it 
is through Him and Him alone, who is the Captain 
of our soul’s salvation, that we can attain that 
heavenly crown, which will never fade away. As 


“Farmer George.” But no sketch can do justice 
to so extensive a subject, and, for the sake of bre- 
vity and simplicity, we have purposely confined 
ourselves to the tillage of Norfolk, which long led 
the van in agricultural improvement, and where 
nearly all the methods which stood the test of time 
were early adopted. The very labourers seemed 
animated with the same spirit as their employers, 


the sun illuminates the receding cloud, and the|for both Young and Marshall remarked that in no 
bow of promise is placed upon the storm, inspiring| part of England did the workmen display an equal 


the devout mind with a sense of gratitude for this 


activity. We now arrive at a period when Nor- 


implements and machinery, oil-cake and artificial 
manures—all that a farmer has to sell or wants to 
buy—and, above all, for the farmer himself, who 
brings home with him new ideas as well as new 
inventions. The railways practically converted 
distant rural parishes into the suburbs of towns, 
and thus inoculated them with a spirit of inquiry 
and commercial enterprise which could never have 
existed under packhorse or wagon communication. 
Wesley, who had a wide experience of the different 
classes in England, thought the tenantry the most 
ignorant, stupid, and unfeeling part of the com- 
munity. “In general,” he added, “their life is 
supremely dull, and it is usually unhappy, too; 
for of all people in the kingdom they are the most 
discontented, seldom satisfied either with God 
or man.” Wilkes said that, reversing Pope’s 
maxim, they held that “ Whatever is, is wrong.” 
Wesley, however, was mistaken both in supposing 
that husbandry was a dull occupation, and in ima- 
giving that the grumbling of the husbandmen, 
which was chiefly designed to keep down rents, 
was the real measure of their discontent; but, 
taken as a body, they neither read nor thought, 
were sluggish in their minds, and the slaves of an 
antiquated routine. The suddenness with which 
they have started from their lethargy, and with 
which the many have displayed the aptitude which 
formerly was the prerogative of a few, is without a 
parallel in the annals of farming. 

The starting-point of the new era may be dated 
from the years 1837 and 1838, which were signa- 
lized by the foundation of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England. This now famous association 
was suggested in a pamphlet published in 1837 by 
the late Henry Handley, M.P., a fine specimen of 
a Lincolnshire squire—a good sportsman, an ex- 
cellent judge of stock, and cultivating his own 
estate with more intelligence and success than was 
usual at that time among his class. The first an- 
nual encampment of the society took place at Ox- 
ford in 1839, and its first Journal was published 
in 1840, under the admirable editorship of the late 
Philip Pusey, a lively and forcible writer,and a most 
zealous farmer, who to the day of his death in 
1854, devoted his time, his talents, and his fortune, 
to promoting the improvement and recording the 
progress of his favourite science. He was an ex- 
ample of that delightful combination of scholarship 
and practical energy which is so common in Eng- 
land, and he exercised the double influence of an 
accomplished gentleman and an enlightened agri- 
culturist. 

In every institution which meets with distin- 


token of mercy towards frail man, by a gracious/folk no longer occupies its old position, not because] guished success results are always prodyced which 
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i were not anticipated by its originators. Thus it|miles of railway? and how little are men who live 
if happened that, when the Agricultural Society wasjin the midst of these changes conscious of their 
founded, not one of the promoters foresaw the im-|magnitude until the results are collected and put 
portance of the mechanical department. In the|upon paper! 
ten sections of the charter of incorporation defining 
the objects of the association, “implements” are 
only incidentally referred to as one of the subjects 
to which — “ poe ree to be encouraged * Tottenham Monthly Meeting concerning Thomas Shil- 
pay attention, in a miscellaneous paragraph, which) je¢oe, who deceased Sixth month, 1836, aged eighty-two 
includes “‘the construction of farm-buildings,” “‘the| years. (See Friends’ Library, Vol. iii.) 
application of chemistry to the general purposes of 
agriculture,” “the destruction of insects injurious 
to vegetable life, “‘and the eradication of weeds.” 
At Oxford a few manufacturers saw an opening 
for obtaining customers, and found their way to 
the show-yard in spite of the difficulties from the 
want of that cheap conveyance which is now com- 
mon to the whole kingdom. One gold medal for 
a collection of implements, three silver medals, and 
five pounds for a “paddle-plough for raising pota- 
toes,” were all the rewards distributed in 1839 for 
what was destined to be the most attractive, as 
well as the most useful, feature of the Society’s ex- 


(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 


Lines suggested by a re-perusal of the Testimony of 
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And now beneath the weight of fourscore years, 
Not rusted, or in self-indulgence spent, 
Thy path of faithful dedication nears 
The goal, yet on thy Master’s work intent, 
Freely renouncing earthly gain and ease, 
Not thy own will to do, but Him to serve and please. 


Oh! faithful one, how oft at duty’s call, 
Midst ocean’s perils—perils of the land— 
Thou the dark dungeon and the prison wall 
Explored, and at His bidding oft did stand 
Before the kings and princes of the earth, 
Clothed in His armour who had sent thee forth. 


And in that panoply of love divine, 
Emperors and kings to thee have bowed the ear, 
And even the low debased, the libertine 
Repentant, shed the penitential tear ; 
While to the sorrowing thou didst oft impart 
Sweet words of cheer, and gospel light to the benighted 
heart. 


hibitions. After the Cambridge mecting in 1840 
the importance of the implements was acknow- 
ledged ; and the number displayed, beginning with 
some 300 at Liverpool in 1841, increased at the 
rate of about 100 on every succeeding year, until, 
in 1853, at Gloucester, they reached their highest 
point in a total of 2000. ‘Ihe rise or fall of a few 
hundreds chiefly depends upon the importance and 
railway facilities of the town where the show is 
held, and the number of articles exhibited is less a 
test of the progress of mechanical invention than 
of the sales which are likely to be effected in any 
particular district. The annual show is only one 
of the numerous modes in which the makers adver- 
| tise and display their productions. The true prize 
: to the manufacturer is plenty of custom. 

For several years past all the railway companies 
! have agreed to convey live-stock free, and imple- 


And now “ at evening time, behold ’tis light,” 
The goodly land, the crystal gates I see, 
A glorious prospect greets my raptured sight, 
Thus thou exclaim’st in joyful ecstasy : 
Yet works or merits, have I none to plead 
At the pearl gates, or on that road so fair ; 
No claims to offer for that glorious meed, 
On Jesus I rely for entrance there. 
Clothed in His righteousness, all works of mine 
Renounced, I trust in that bright robe to shine. 


a ia 


The love of my Redeemer sweetly flows, 
Even his whose precious blood was shed for me ; 
And through that love my heart expanding glows, 
Embracing all men universally. 
Thus closed, illumined with a glorious ray, 
ri] ments at half their usual charges, to and from the|Triumphantly, thy arduous well-spent day. 
i shows of the Royal Agricultural Society, the rail- 
way company at the towns where they are held 
generally providing accommodations for the mecha- 
nical compartment. This at Chelmsford cost the 
Eastern Counties upwards of £3000. Railway 


|| fares and pace could alone bring the number of shil- 
1 
' 


But who, blest one! thy falling mantle caught? 
On what Elishas did thy spirit rest ? 
Who, with a faith and love like thine, have sought 
The pearl of price, earth’s treasures vain, confessed 
That they esteemed, compared with this, as dross, 
And ’midst temptations bear the daily cross. 


ling-paying strangers who contribute to the enor- 
mous expense of these exhibitions. ‘The population 
of the city of Salisbury, including men, women, 
1) and children, only amounts to 10,000, but the vi- 
j 
| 


Oh! thou, whose voice omnific pierced the ear 
Of buried Lazarus, awake we pray 
Our earth-incumbered spirits, make them hear 
Thy word, “ come forth,” arise, that thas there may 
A living army instrumental be 
In bringing sons from far, and daughters as from earth’s 
remotest sea. 
Harrisville, Ohio, Ninth mo., 1858. 
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1 sitors to the show-yard in 1857 were over 35,000. 
This is of itself a striking proof of the wide and 
i eager practical interest which is felt in agriculture, 
‘ for there is little to gratify the eye of mere holiday 
gazers; and when in addition we consider the 
t mountains of coal, iron, timber, artificial manure, 
| lime, and chalk, conveyed in the one direction, and 
| the quantity of live stock and corn in the other, 
i we cannot help coming to the conclusion that George 
i Stephenson’s locomotive has been the great culti- 
vator of the farmer’s mind and the farmer’s land 
—the great agent for the extraordinary advance 
which British agriculture has achieved in the last 
quarter of a century. Very significant were the 
figures given by the chairman of the Eastern Coun- 
ties Railway at the Chelmsford dinner, when he 
told his farmer friends that, in the course of the 
preceding twelve months, the lines over which he 
presided had conveyed 24,000 tons of guano and 
other portable manures, 700,000 quarters of grain, 
550 sacks of flour, 71,000 beasts, 380,000 sheep, 
13,000 tons of meat and poultry, and 43,000,000 
quarts of milk. Who can calculate the value of 
the money rewards held out to breeding, feeding, 
and corn-growing, in the shape of four thousand 


For “ The Friend.” 


THE GRAVE-YARD. 


How softly, and how silently 
The snow comes fluttering down, 
And daintily it clothes in white, 
Each little hillock brown !— 


Some in the early spring were made, 
When violets oped their eyes ; 

And gentle showers of pattering rain 
Darkened the calm blue skies. 


Some in the laughing summer time 
Were heaped with fragrant earth, 
When harvest hymns, with ringing rhyme, 
And deep-hued flowers had birth. 


And some—ah one, was made, I know, 
“ When forests cast the leaf,” 

When sad-toned music told each heart 
The dying summer's grief. 


The wind swept wild and mournfully, 
Along each quivering tree ; 

Each pure bright flow’ret of the wood 
Bowed its fair head with me.— 
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Some, weary of the march of life, 
Have laid them down to rest— 
And tenderly the snow-flakes pure, 
Now pall the throbless breast. 


To rest :—Oh, blessed rest !—in Him 
Who bids the weary come, 
Cast down their burdens, meekly bear 
Their daily cross,—so shall they share 
With him, his Father’s home |* 
Ohio. M. 





* John xiy. 2. 
ooo 


, For “ The Friend.” 
Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. 

Notwithstanding this gifted Friend was at times 
condemned for her faithful testimony against de- 
partures from the truth, by persons who were far 
from being clothed with the spirit of sound judg- 
ment, it was plain to discerning Friends, that her 
Lord and Master was with her, anointing her for 
the work unto which he called her. Being out 
from home, she writes at Colchester, in 1833, “We 
have got through another public meeting, one hay- 
ing been appointed here for last evening. It was 
very large, and we have thankfully to acknowledge, 
to the condescension of our gracious Master, in be- 
ing renewedly a very present help in the needful 
time. Oh! it was a good meeting, crowned with 
a solemnity that, I trust, will long be remembered 
by many. I was very much exercised before the 
meeting, and was brought low indeed, until it pleased 
the Lord to raise me up once more, in his power 
and blessed authority. How I marvel that such 
a mere nothing should thus be constrained to en- 
gagements so truly awful! Some remarked, how 
much they wondered at the stillness of such a congre- 
gation, saying “they never knew the like before.” 
This stillness is peculiar to that worship which is 
in spirit and in truth, where the Lord is known to 
be in the midst, solemnizing the people, and im- 
parting divine help to offer prayer and praise in 
reverent silence, or to minister to the people in the 
powes of an endless life. 

To a deeply tried friend she writes: “ The state 
of the poor, weak frame sometimes occasions those 
dispensations, sent in best wisdom, to be in some sense 
misunderstood. Thou considerest that all thy dis- 
tress is in consequence of unwatehfulness. The 
grand accuser is not wanting in his insinuations, 
that he may prevail on us to despair of being found 
worthy (through unmerited mercy) of the gracious 
care and safe keeping of Him who wounds to heal, 
and in whom it is our duty and interest to confide, 
even as one did, who declared, ‘ Though He slay 
me, yet will I trust in Him.’ Now, it is not like 
a brave combatant with the world to think so. 
Rise up nobly against the cruel assaults of the 
enemy of peace. ‘Take unto you the whole ar- 
mour of God,’ saith an experienced servant and 
follower of our Lord; even one who knew what it 
was to be pressed beyond strength, and out of 
measure. No strange thing has happened to thee. 
These fiery trials are to fit us for the Master’s use, 
by convincing us that the trial of our faith is more 
precious than of gold that perisheth. Look at the 
text alluded to above, ‘Wherefore take unto you 
the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to 
withstand in the evil day, and having done all, to 
stand.’ Stand, therefore, having your loins girt 
about with truth, and having on the breastplate of 
righteousness; and your feet shod with the prepa- 
ration of the gospel of peace ; and above all, taking 
the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked : and take 
the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God: praying always, with 
all prayer and supplication in the Spirit, and 
watching thereunto with all perseverance and sup- 
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plication for all saints.’ What a change would |fit? Where, but within our own hearts, shall we} mandments.” When Israel became an empty vine, 


be effected in the visible church, were ali the pro- 
fessed believers in Christ, and’in the Holy Serip- 
tures, invested with this invinciple armour, and 
offering up daily those supplications for themselves, 
and for all saints! Instead of constantly looking 
at the trials of our religious Society, and feeding 
upon imaginary defects of those who do not see 
eye to eye in all things, we should have our in- 
quiry turned to know what is the good, and accept- 
able and perfect will of God concerning our indi- 
vidual duty, and be eng@fed in doing it. In this 
way our faithfulness to’ the Lord would preach 
availingly to others; and our spirit and heavenly 
fruits would go further to prove the solidity of the 
foundations we are on, and that we are advocates 
for the cause of Christ, than all our mourning over 
the peculiar difficulties of the day, and all unautho- 
rised attempts at condemning others. That there 
are difficulties and great degeneracy among our 
people, we cannot doubt; but after having borne 
our protest against wrong things, let us look to the 
Lord to bring judgment upon them, and to turn 
the hearts of the people to Him, to soften thent to- 
wards one another, and to restore to us the fellow- 
ship of the gospel of peace. 

“ Stoke Newington, Sixth mo, 6th, 1833. If we 
had been much edified together, the fatigue of such 
close work as our late Yearly Meeting, might be 
thought little of; but on the whole, this annual as- 
sembly has proved more discouraging, in the review 
of our state in this land, than I have ever known 
it. I am sorry to say, that I fear many of the 





find the Comforter and the safe Guide? Surely,| 
the Holy Scriptures direct us to Christ within, the| 
hope of glory; but ow, we are told, that in look- 





bringing forth fruit to himse/f, he sunk into idola- 
try, and the prophet said of him, “ thine heart is 
dwvided, now shall they be found faulty; he shall 


ing for «award direction, we subject ourselves to| break down their altars, he shall spoil their images.” 


error; and that the Gospel is to be found in the 
Scriptures, where there is ‘clear, comprehensible 
truth,’ and ‘a direct message from God.’ ‘rue, 
the Scriptures come by inspiration of God, yet in 
my view, [a measure ot ] the same inspiration must 
be with us, to give us to comprehend their spiritual 
meaning and application; because the natural man, 
by all his head knowledge and finite capacity, even 
though he may compare scripture with scripture, 
and acknowledge to their harmony, is nevertheless 
the natural or unregenerate man still, without the 
operations of the Spirit in his soul ; even that which 
is the divine gift to all men, and which, I conceive, 
brings all who adhere to it into a converted state, 
whether they be favoured with the inspired writ- 
ings, which tell of the Holy Redeemer, or whether 
they be ignorant of them. Must it not be our ex- 
perience, in order to partake of the benefit of the 
death and sufferings of Christ, to be brought into 
obedience unto righteousness? and what can do 
this for us, but the power of God, or name of Jesus, 
which is immediately made known to us by inward 
revelation thereof! In short, I feel alarmed in 
seeing that we, as a community, are in great dan- 
ger of leaning to the understanding of man, in this 
day of truly surprising ‘ march of intellect;’ and 
ithat for want of ¢rusting in the Lord with all the 
heart, we are going off greatly from first principles, 


The worship of other gods has turned many away 
from worshipping the living God, and rendered 
them unfit to receive gifts for the edification of the 
church, and to carry torward the Lord’s work on 
the earth; “Come and let us return unto the 
Lord ; for He hath torn, and He will heal us; He 
hath smitten, and He will bind us up.” 





For “ The Friend.” 
The Indians of North America. 


(Continued from page 10.) 
GENERIC TRAITS OF MIND. 


The scope of thought of the Indian tribes, when 
they stand forth to utter their sentiments and opi- 
nious in public, is more elevated and high-minded, 
and evinces more readiness of expression, than is 
generally found among the lower uneducated classes 
|of civilized nations. The talent for speaking is 

earnestly cherished. During a long intercourse 
with various tribes, I have often been surprised by 
the noble style of their thoughts, and their capacity 





most active among us are going back into things|intermingling, indeed, with that which is not dis- 
which our community, in the beginning, sujered|tinguished by gospel simplicity, but which has a 
much in coming out of. Where this will end, time|tendency to bring us to be satisfied with many 
must reveal. Surely we shall yet be a distinct | things, out of which, as a people, we were brought 


people; at least this is my humble hope. 
same testimonies will, however, be borne, and the 
same standard flocked unto, which have been up- 
held by this people; for they are of the everlast- 
ing, immutable Gospel of. our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. We never had so much company 
[at their own house] before ; which may be in part 
accounted for by the existing state of things among 
us. Some came, I trust, as we read was the case 
formerly, when ‘ they that feared the Lord spake 
often one to another ;’ then again we are visited, to 
be reprehended for our plain-dealing in meetings, 
and because we cannot go with the present stream 
of communication, which seems to us to carry off 
from that pure dependent state, in which there is) 
an abiding sense of the truth of that declaration 
of our holy Helper, ‘ Without me ye can do no- 
thing.’ I have often thought, for weeks past, of) 
poor Lady Guion, when people scarcely left her 
any time for rest and quiet; but we may retire to 
the measure of the Divine gift in ourselves on all 
occasions, and wait upon the ‘still small voice’ of | 
Truth, which is a great mercy.” 

Writing to Mary Capper, she says: “ Ah, my 
dear friend, this Yearly Meeting has exhibited 
much thou wouldst grieve to see, and thy dear 
lines to us convinced us of thy sense thereof. We 


The | 


by a strong hand and a stretched-out arm, which 
delivered from the iron hand of cruel persecution, 
as well as from all false dependence in religion. 

All will not, however, thus return, either to the 
maxims and customs of the world, or to the beg- 
garly elements, to be again brought into bondage. 
A precious seed remaineth, and will remain, how- 
ever hidden, in which the real life of the crucified 
Immanuel will be found; and who will by and by 
come forth, and shine as the children of Him who 
is light, and in whom is no darkness at all. Yea, 
[ believe it shall yet be the earnest inquiry, rela- 
tive to such as abide in the Truth through all, 
* Who is she that looketh forth as the morning, fair 
as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an 
army with banners!’ ” 

Uther experienced men and women have seen 
the corruptions attempted to be palmed upon the 
Society, and have united in declaring against them ; 
but it is still necessary to maintain a close watch 
over those erroneous sentiments. While men sleep, 
the enemy sows tares; and if we give way to su- 
pineness, they may still be spread among us in an 
indirect manner, as if “ perfectly sound,” which 
may be little regarded, until the principles of the 
rising generation are perverted, and the Society 
little bear the character of true Quakers. Let us 





have not indeed been able to see eye to eye, but 


keep in mind that apathy exposes us to various de- 


we have widely and manifestly taken a different |vices of Satan, by which he labours to defeat the 
view of the state of our Society. Some of us think-|cause of religion. Our Society would not be in its 
ing, with thyself, that we see a sorrowful departure | present distracted state, had not the deceitfulness 
from primitive or godly simplicity, not merely in|of riches, and the lust of many forbidden things 
the external appearance, but also in that of higher |gained an ascendancy, so as to occupy the temple 
importance, even christian doctrine. I amglad thou|of the heart, and shut out the quickness of under- 
canst so fully subseribe to the ‘ anointing which is |standing in the fear of the Lord, with which he in- 
truth and is no lie;’ the unction from the Holy |spires his children, and enables to see and to resist 
One, as aninternal evidence manifested in the soul. 
What shall we do, if we suffer ourselves to be drawn 





to rise above selfishness, and assume a high heroic 
attitude. It is difficult, sometimes, for the interpre- 
ters to follow, or understand these veins of lofty 
thought, and to do justice to the aboriginal oratory. 
If these flights are not always sustained, it may be 
said they are sometimes so; and we must judge 
the Indian as we do civilized nations, by their best 
examples. That a people who are often depressed, 
so as to be put to their wit’s ends for means of sub- 
sistence, should rise to elevation of thought at all, 
is surprising. 

The hunter mind is so deeply fascinated with 
its ideal of freedom, that it seeks occasion to burst 
through the fetters imposed by the irksome pres- 
sure of civilization; and, as a relief, it gives vent 
to these bold and free flashes of thought. Their 
forms of language would appear to be too narrow 
to permit this, were it not that the purposes of ge- 
neralization are effected by bold and striking me- 
taphors, which are often violent indeed, but some- 
times surpassingly simple and appropriate. “I 
stand in the path!” the exclamation of Pontiac to 
the commander of a British force marched into his 
country in 1763, is a metaphor denoting imperial 
sway in the West, worthy of Napoleon in the pal- 
miest days of his wonderful career of putting his 
feet on the necks of the kings and emperors of 
Europe. 

This trait of intellectual vigour elicited early re- 
mark, on the settlement of America. But it is 
worthy of remark, that the best instances of it 
were not found in the elevated table-lands and 
heights of Anahuac, Caxamarca, and Cuzco, on the 
slope of the Andes, but among the free forest tribes 
who wielded the bow and arrow in North America. 
The absence of such traits in the Montezumas and 
Atahualpas, who were looked to as the earliest ex- 
ponents of Indian sentiment, appears to be the 
most natural and tenable reason that can be as- 
signed for such sentiments as were uttered by Buf- 
fon and De Pauw, who, on a survey of Mexican 
and Peruvian history, pronounced the human spe- 
cies in America, together with the whole animal 
creation on this continent, diminutive, despicable 
and debased. 

The opinions of French missionaries to New 


attempted inroads upon our religious profession.| France, were singularly in opposition to this dogma 
The Lord requires the whole heart to be given up} of the eminent philosophers named. Struck by the 


from this blessed Spirit of the Saviour of men, or|to Him. David said, “ With my whole heart have| bold and manly bearing of the Indian sachems, 
the measure of it which is given to all, for our pro-|I sought thee; O let me not wander from thy com-|and their ready powers of oratory, they sent back 
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the most glowing accounts of the natural capacity 
of this people. 

Pere le June, one of the earliest missionaries, 
remarks, “ I think the savages, in point of intellect, 
may be placed in a high rank. Education and in- 
struction alone are wanting. The powers of the 
mind operate with facility and effect. The Indians 
I can well compare to some of our own villagers 
who are left without instruction. Yet I have 
scarcely seen any person who has come from France 
to this country, who does not acknowledge that the 
savages have more intellect or capacity than most 
of our own peasantry.” 

Lafitan says, “They are possessed of strong 
judgment, lively imagination, ready conception, 
and wonderful memory ;” and that “ they are high- 
minded and proud; possess a courage equal to 
every trial ; an intrepid valor, and the most heroic 
constancy under torments; and an equanimity 
which neither misfortunes nor reverses can shake.” 

Pere Jerome Lallemant writes, “‘ Many are dis- 
posed to despair of the conversion of this people, 
from their being prejudiced against them as barba- 
rians, believing them to be barely human, and in- 
capable of becoming christians, But itis very wrong 
to judge them thus, for I can truly say, that in 
point of intellect, they are not at all inferior to the 
natives of Europe; and had I remained in France, 
I could not have believed that without instruction, 
nature could have produced such ready and vigour- 
ous eloquence, or such a sound judgment in their 
affairs, as that which I have so much admired 
among the Hurons.”’ 

* * 


























































very well on those topics which are familiar to the 
hunter state. Neither is it progressive at all. It 
rather reverts to what is past, than to what is to 
come ; and it dwells on these reminiscences with a 
degree of satisfaction and approval, as if the age 
of hunting was the golden age of Indian history ; 
and all that he sees around him, tells him that it 
is past. There is but little disposition to pry into 
the future condition of human society, and none 
whatever to seek its improvement. Allusion is 
had, of course, to the most elevated minds. The 
common mass hardly think at all ; and there is ab- 
solutely nothing, in any class, of a progressive ten- 
dency. Its original conceptions are reproduced at 
intervals of one, two, and three centuries. It does 
not accumulate images and ideas, as happens in ci- 
vilized and learned life by the reading of books. 
The skies, the woods, and the waters are ihe In- 
dian’s books. He reads them, and expresses him- 
self poetically concerning them, as well, indeed, at 
the earliest points of his history, as he does at the 
present day. Acuero, Vitachucee and Tuscaloosa, 
were as good interpreters of the Indian view and 
sentiment, as Powhatan, Tamemend and Connas- 
satego. The thought-work is, perhaps, improved 
a century later, if judged by the eloquent voices of 
Ganagula, Myantonimo and Pontiac. We get a 
sterner view of the effects of civilization on the In- 
dian mind and instituticns in our own day, by lis- 
tening to the harangues of a Tecumseh, a Red 
Jacket, or Thyendanegea. If there be an intellec- 
tual declension in aboriginal character, it is in 
those tribes who have come more immediately in 
contact with civilization, and fallen under the mis- 
conceptions and temptations of a mixed society, 
In these cases, the change is not a mental progress, 
but a letting go, as it were, of the Indian beau- 
ideal of original thought. It is a step downward. 
The wild and unsubdued tribes are ever the bold- 
est and freest in their oratory. But their powers 
of oratory cannot be taken as a measure of their 
capacity for meeting the practical questions of life. 
To think closely and consecutively, to plan well, 
and to execute with firmness and perseverance, are 
the characteristics of the human mind in a high 
state of civilization. If the Indian mind could be 
taken apart, as a piece of mechanism, it would be 
found to be an incongruous and unwieldy machine, 
which had many parts that did not match, and 
which, if likened to a watch, only ran by fits and 
starts, and never gave the true time. The mate- 
rials of which it is constructed would be found most 
diverse, as “ wood, clay, stubble,” mud and dross ; 
bright and foul things would be found in close 
proximity, and they could not be cemented or bound 
firmly together. 

What are the facts that the Indian mind has had 
to guard against? Physical suffering of the in- 
tensest character! This has made him to exhibit 
the most hardened and stoical qualities. Some- 
times deceptions of a deep dye! This has made 
him eminently suspicious of every one and every 
thing, even things without life ; for, being a believer 
in necromancy and witcheraft, he has had to sus- 
pect all forms of life and matter. It became a 
prime object in all classes, to suppress the exhibi- 
tion of nervousness, susceptibility and emotion. He 
was originally eminently a man of concealments. 
He always anticipated harm, never good. Fear 
and suspicion put double guards upon him, A look 
or aword might betray him, and he therefore often 
had not a look or a word to bestow. This severe 
mental discipline made him a stoic of the highest 
character to his enemies, and to all whom he had 
reason to fear or suspect. It is the aged, the se- 
date, the experienced, to whom these traits peculi- 
arly apply. Ifsuch men are dignified and reserv- 


ed before strangers and councils, it is the dignity 
of Indian philosophy. No wonder that the French 
missionaries and officers of the crown admired such 
a man, and made strong efforts to convert him, and 
transmitted enthusiastic reports of him to the court 
of France. 

Imperturbability, in all situations, is one of the 
most striking and general traits of the Indian cha- 
racter. ‘To steel his muscles, to resist the expres- 
sion of all emotion, seems to be the point of attain- 
ment; and this is to be particularly observed on 
public occasions. Neithiir fear nor joy are per- 
mitted to break this trained equanimity. ‘The 
newest and most ingenious contrivance placed be- 
fore him, is not allowed to produce the least expres- 
sion of wonder; and, although his language has 
provided him with many exclamations of surprise, 
he cannot, when placed in the gaze of public obser- 
vation, be induced to utter any, even the slightest 
of them, to mark emotion. ‘The mind and nerves 
are schooled to this from the earliest hours; and it 
is deemed to be a mark of timidity or cowardice, 
to permit his countenance to denote surprise. In 
this stern discipline of the mind and nerves, there 
is no appreciable difference in the whole Indian 
race situated between the tropic and artic zones. 
Heat of climate has not been found to relax the 
habit, nor cold to make him forget the unvarying 
severity of cautiousness, or of what is conceived to 
be its manly requirements. The Inca Atahualpa 
ordered some of his warriors to be immediately put 
to death, because they had evinced some emotion 
of surprise at the sight of Pizarro’s cavalry, who 
had been directed to curvet before him; although 
the horse was everywhere, on his first introduction, 
known to be the especial object of Indian wonder 
and fear. 

Taciturnity is a habit of mind very consonant to 
the maxims and experiences of the hunter life. 
Where the punishment of hot or hasty words is 
often the knife or club, a man is compelled to de- 
liberate well before he utters a sentiment. It is a 
maxim in Indian life, that a man who is sparing of 
his words is diserect. The habits of the forest tend 
to show this. Public speaking, and talking, are 
different acts. A speech or an oration is left for 
public councils or occasions; and is, therefore, 
thoughtfully prepared. ‘There is always a private 
council to determine what shall be said, and a man 
appointed to speak, who is not always a chief. 
‘his preparation is often so carefully made, that it 
was customary in early times, on great occasions, 
to have a string of wampun, to serve as a memo- 
rial or symbol to every paragraph or topic. I have, 
in the course of more than twenty years’ official 
dealings with them, found their private councils to 
precede every important measure to be discussed ; 
and a public answer was seldom given, without 
first assembling by themselves to deliberate. The 
requirements of the highest diplomatic circle could 
hardly, indeed, prescribe greater caution and con- 
cealment than is observed in their public treaties ; 
and in these two qualities we may take a Tally- 
rand and Metternich, and a Pontiac and Tecum- 
seh, as the two extremes where barbarism and ci- 
vilization meet: it would be difficult to determine 
in which two classes of diplomatists concealment 
and deception most abound. 

(To be continued.) 
ne-adernes 

Street Begging.—lIt is justly said by the Lon- 
don Times, that “of all unprofitable methods of 
alms-giving, that of bestowing indiscriminate cha- 
rity upon the beggars in the streets is perhaps the 
worst,” and it proceeds thus to demonstrate the 
truth of its position : 

“ Mendicity, unfortunately, is a profession in 














































* * * 


Similar testimony is expressed by numerous other 
foreign writers of early periods, all of whom, with 
the exception of Buffon and De Pauw, concur in 
the position, that the Indian mind possesses great 
vigour, and strong powers of perception, eloquence, 
and imagination. American writers have approach- 
ed the subject with more soberness of apprehension, 
and with a perpetual recollection, it would seem, 
of the Indian’s general defects of induction, fore- 
cast, and stability of character. The Aborigines 
are perceived to possess an imagination of a pecu- 
liar, apparently a very ancient and oriental, cast. 
Their natural eloquence has commanded general 
admiration, as possessing some of the very highest 
elements. Thought has seldom been brought home 
to human actions more forcibly, than it is seen in 
some of their more celebrated harangues and ora- 
torical efforts. Mr. Jefferson has given us a most 
remarkable instance of their oratorical powers in his 
Notes on Virginia, (the speech of Logan.) Mr. 
Cadwallader Colden had noticed this trait nearly 
forty years before, and expresses his opinion that 
the interpreters did injustice to the native speak- 
ers. “I must own,” he says, “ that I suspect our 
interpreters may not have done justice to the In- 
dian eloquence. For the Indians, having but few 
words and few complex ideas, use many metaphors 
in their discourses, which, interpreted by an un- 
skilful tongue, may appear mean, and strike our 
imagination faintly, but under the pen of skilful 
representations, might strongly move our passions 
by their lively images.” 

De Witt Clinton, in his discourse before the New 
York Historical Society, in 1811, pays a tribute to 
the Iroquois stock of the Indian family : ‘‘ No part 
of America contains a people which furnish more 
interesting information, and more useful instruc- 
tion, which will display the energies of the human 
character in a more conspicuous manner, whether 
in light or shade, in the exhibition of great virtues, 
or talents, or great defects.” 

The Indian mind is not capable of strong powers 
of exeogitation. It perceives quickly, and reasons 
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trade, and a profitable one, too. The beggars have|taking of the sap from the living vine, and be found|cured to the discoverer by letters-patent of the 
their regular beats. They have special methods of| worthy to abide therein, it will indeed be worth| United States, and measures are being taken to 
working upon the sympathies and tender feelings|struggling for. Let patience have her perfect work, | secure the same in Europe. 

of charitable persons; they look to the steady pro- |that we may be perfect and entire, wanting nothing. 
secution of their calling for a subsistence which It is those that keep the word of his patience, that 





























can scarcely be called precarious. 


ance, is sunk in the lowest depth of human misery, 
is an ungracious one, but it is one which, for the 
sake of the deserving poor, should not be neglected. 
There are, undoubtedly, to be met with in the 
streets of London, objects worthy of all commise- 
ration ; but how are we to distinguish between real 
and fictitious misery? ‘The chances are about as 
ninety to one that a London beggar is an impostor. 
Even men like Lord Shaftesbury, who have made 
charity, as it were, a career, have told the public 
that if they would not work more evil than good, 
they must brush past the street beggars without 
any idea of affording them relief. ‘They are, for 
the most part, mere impostors.” 
For “ The Friend.” 
What is that to Thee? Follow thou Me. 


The reply of our Lord to Peter when he inquired 
concerning John, What shall this man do? is 
fraught with instruction. What is that to thee, fol- 
low thou me. Were it our individual engagement 
to wait, as at the Master’s footstool, to know 
his blessed will concerning our own souls, and an 
earnest seeking for renewed ability of him to per- 
form the same, would there not be less of this 
inquiry amongst us, What shall this mando? Is 
not this one of the many snares that our unwearicd 
adversary has spread to entangle us? And many, 
I fear, are caught therein. If he can but divert 
us from an earnest engagement day by day, for 
the welfare of our immortal souls, he matters 
not how busily we may be engaged (as we may 
think,) for the welfare of society. But let us re- 
member it is only as we are favoured renewedly 
to know the Divine will that we know anything as 
we ought to know. May it therefore be the fer- 
vent exercise of us all to tarry at Jerusalem till we 
be endued with power from on high. Though we 
may have been as instruments in the Lord’s hand 
for the pulling down of the strongholds of sin and 
Satan, yet there still remains the same necessity to 
wait to know a way cast up to walk in. No for- 
mer experience is sufficient. There must be a wait- 
ing in the entire renunciation of self, for a renewed 
ability to go forth, not with an armour of our own 
choosing or of others choosing, but that alone which 
the Captain of our salvation is pleased to provide. 
If we, as a people, could come to know an abiding | 
here, would there not indeed be a way cast up to 
walk in; though the mountains be on either hand, | 
the Red sea before, and the enemy behind. But 


The office of|he will keep in the hour of temptation that shall 
interfering between the outstretched hand of cha-|come upon all flesh to try them that dwell upon 
rity, and the wretched creature who, to all appear-|the earth. 


Greatness lies not in being strong, but in the 
right using of strength; and strength is not used 
rightly when it only serves to carry a man above 
his fellows for his solitary glory. He is greatest 
whose strength carries up the most hearts towards 
heaven by the attraction of his own. 





















Belmont Co., Ohio, Ninth mo. 12th, 1858. 





For “The Friend.” 

The following prayer was delivered by Nicholas 
Waln in a meeting in Philadelphia (of which he 
was a member) when quite a young man, and in a 
gay dress; having on a large powdered wig, and 
other things to correspond therewith; and was at|* 
the time a practitioner of law at the bar. But 
being brought under the powerful convictions of 
the Holy Spirit in his own heart, he yielded there- 
to, and thus publicly entered into a covenant with 
his merciful Creator which was never broken. A 
gift in the ministry of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
bis Saviour was conferred upon him, which he ex- 
ercised to the honour of the great Author thereof, 
to the arousing and warning of the sinner, and the 
lukewarm professor; and to the comfort and con- 
solation of the afflicted and heavy-laden. And in 
a good old age, he laid down his life in peace with 
\God and with man. 

As the love of God to the souls of men is un- 
diminished, and the convictions of His grace and 
good spirit are still powerfully visiting all, even 
the rebellious; may we not hope that there will 
yet be, in this our day, those who have soared high 
above the witness for truth, (as did this individual) 
who will be compelled to yield as he did, and be 
enabled, through faithfulness, to stand for the same 
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We hear of the prevalence of yellow fever in 
most of the seaboard cities to the South, and in 
some of them the mortality is quite large. ‘The an- 
nual visitation of this fatal malady in New Orleans, 
Mobile, Savannah and Charleston, must exercise 
a very unfavourable influence on the growth of 
their population and commerce ; and ought to incite 
their inhabitants to a close inspection of their econ- 
dition as to drainage, sewerage, ventilation and ge- 
neral cleanliness; so that the causesof the epidemic, 
so far as human means can discover and remedy 
them, might be made manifest and removed. 

These visitations do not come by chance, neither 
are they always within the control of human care 
and skill; it is nevertheless our duty to resort to 
all proper means for obviating or removing all 
those agents which in the ordinary operation of the 
laws of nature, are likely to bring forth disease and 
death. The peculiar character of the soil on which 
New Orleans is built, makes it almost impossible 





to have it properly drained ; and it is represented 
to exceed other of our Southern cities in the filthi- 
ness of its streets, and the reeking, pestilential mo- 
rass that surrounds it ; but they are all sadly defi- 
cient in cleanliness, and proper municipal care for 
the prevention or removal of the noisome, pestifer- 
ous accumulations that naturally attend large 
cities. 

As these visitations of malignant diseases, cut- 
ting off thousands in a very little while, and pros- 
trating many more on beds of languishing, are 
great afflictions, and call loudly on the inhabitants 
exposed to them to examine their course of life, 
tinue firm, wheresoever thou mayest lead me. O/|and prepare to meet Him who is permitting death 
Lord! I will follow thee through persecution even|to knock so alarmingly at their doors; so does an 
to martyrdom : if my life is required, I will freely| exemption from them, and the continued extension of 
sacrifice it; for now 1 know that my Redeemer|the blessing of general health, while others are thus 
liveth! the mountains are removed, hallelujah !—/ grievously afflicted, call as powerfully on a commu- 
teach me to despise the shame, and the opinions of} nity to remember the obligations they are under, to 
the people of the world: © Lord! thou knowest|make a grateful return to the Author of life and 
my deep baptisms! 1 acknowledge my manifold| health, and humbly to seek for ability to enjoy all 
sins and transgressions! I know my unworthiness] the gifts conferred upon them, with constant refer- 











precious cause of Truth and Righteousness in the 
earth? The breathing of my spirit is, ‘“‘ Lord, 
hasten the day,” that thy name may be glorified. 

Prayer—O Lord God, arise, and let thine ene- 
mies be scattered: baptize me with the baptism 
with which thou wast baptized: plunge me deeper 
in Jordan, (the river of judgment): wash me in 
the laver of regeneration: Thou hast done much 
for me, and hast a right to expect much from me: 
In the presence of this congregation, I resign my- 
self and all that I have to Thee: it is thine, and 
I pray thee to give me resolution in this to con- 





there must be a standing still from the willings and 
runnings of man and a patient waiting to see the 
salvation of the Lord. The Lord is ever mindful 
of his people, when their dependence is placed upon 
him alone, and though he may see meet in his wis- 
dom to lead them as through fire and through wa- 


of the favours I have received: I thank thee, O|ence to the duty they owe to the omniscient and 
Father! that thou hast hid the mysteries of thy} bountiful Giver. 

gospel from the wise and prudent of this world,|) The years 1857 and 1858, so far as the latter 
and hast revealed them unto babes and striplings!|has passed away, have been remarkable for the 
Amen! large share of health prevailing in the city of Phi- 


ladelphia, and the counties adjacent to it. In the 
A Discovery.—lIt has recently been discovered,| former year the number of deaths in the city was 





ter, as they abide in his council, the fire shall not|says the Ohio Farmer, “That we have growing| upwards of eleven hundred less than in the year 
kindle upon them, neither shall the floods over-/spontancously in great abundance all over the|immediately preceding it, and ‘the present year 
flow them. I would that we might take a little fresh | country, in every State and territory in the Union,|will probably not exceed the last in mortality. 
courage to put all our confidence in him. Let us| and we believe all over Europe, too, a hitherto| When we reflect that Philadelphia now contains 
not distrust his power or his love. He that spared | almost worthless and very troublesome plant, but| fully six hundred thousand inhabitants, and that 
tot his own Son, but delivered him up for us all;/ which contains an abundance of tannin.” We are|in our hottest weather the deaths in a week rarely 
tow shall he not freely give us all things that will | not informed what the plant is, but the discoverer,/reach three hundred, and still more rarely rise 
end to promote our welfare here or hereafter. It} Johnson, is said to have ascertained its pro-| above that number; while at other seasons of the 
s through great tribulation that the righteous enter |perties after many years of careful study and ex-| year they are as low as from one hundred and 
te kingdom ; may we be content to tread in their) periment. By the new process, he tans calfskin in| sixty to two hundred, and sometimes fall to a hun- 
botsteps. If we may but know a being fruit bear- ‘two and a half days, which formerly required from|dred and fifty; and that these numbers include 
ty branches whom the Father purgeth, and a par-|six to twelve months. The invention has been se-|still-born children and the deaths occurring at the 
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hospitals, (of which there are three,) and at the 
poor houses, at all which places persons, whose] 7°75 1 by the English. 

homes are at a distance, are received, and some-| [NITED STATES.—Treaty with China.—W. B. Reed, 
times die: we must be struck with the almost un-| United States Commissioner, has concluded a treaty with 
exampled freedom from fatal diseases, or perhaps|the Chinese by which many new privileges will be 
we should say, from fatal termination to disease, granted to our citizens. The United States vessels sta- 
which characterizes our city. So far as we now tioned in the Chinese waters at the time of the recent 


; ‘ . | contest between the Chinese and the English and French, 
remember, there is but one other city, and that. 18} took no part in the conflict, and the Americans are there- 
Geneva, in Switzerland, whose ratio of mortality] fore not regarded with the same animosity and bitter 


will at all compare with this. According to the] hatred that is manifested towards the former nations. 

. she : The treaty consists of twenty-nine articles ;—one article 

ental pabeies Sie naeerien of Seite ~ provides for the right of annual visit to Pekin and so- 
u ‘ = 


, . ; Ss . Ss journ at his own pleasure as to time, of the United States 
cient city than in Philadelphia ; but as it is under-| Minister ;—the expenses of himself and suite to be paid 


stood that they exclude from their reports all sui-| by the Chinese government, who are also to provide him 

cides, still-born infants, and some deaths arising] With an official residence at the capital. Another article 

ine other causes, it c probable these, which “se provides for the recognition and absolute toleration of 
’ ’ 


. ° : the christian religion. But perhaps the most important 

all included in returns for our city, would make} o¢ all, because of its comprehensiveness, is the last ar- 

the ratio in Geneva quite as great, if not greater,|ticle, which stipulates that all rights, privileges and 

than in Philadelphia. powers, granted to any nation, its merchants or subjects, 

There can be no doubt that the favourable loca- whether political, mercantile or otherwise, and not con- 

. . ° ° ferred by this treaty on the United States, shall at once 
tion of Philadelphia on high ground, between two J y z 


: . eg . “ inure to the benefit of the United States, its public func- 
rivers, its division into rectangular blocks, with| tionaries, merchants, or citizens. 


straight and comparatively wide streets, admitting) New York.—There are no further accounts of yellow 

of complete drainage and free circulation of air,|fever cases reported in the city; the general health 

tovether with an ample supply of pure water and|Shows a decided improvement; the total number of 
© 


° > . _|deaths during the week was 518—a decrease compared 
wholesome food, are main causes of our exemption 


, : : with the previous week of 70; more than one-third of 
from fatal epidemics. There is, however, no room| the interments were of children under one year old. 


for boasting, but abundant cause for humble thank-| Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 184, of whom 84 

fulness, and a godly fear lest ingratitude and indif-| were under five years of age. 

ference to religious obligations may convert our New Orleans.—The yellow fever appears to be nearly 
o 


- ° ° ° stationary in this city, the daily mortality averaging 
blessings into sources of condemnation. Philadel-| ¢-om 63 to 75. The total number of deaths from this 
phia has again and again been visited by the yel-| disease, up to Ninth mo. 5th, was 1742, a great majority 


low fever, and in the last century was twice, for ajof whom were foreigners. The annual commercial state- 
time, nearly depopulated by it; and we know not ment of the New Orleans papers shows the business of 


threatened with violence by the fanatical Turks, who 
have become greatly excited by the bombardment of 


eee ye ee 


how soon it, or some other equally malignant =a- that city in a very favourable light. New Orleans re- 
lady, may once more be permitted to enter our 
houses, and spread death and dismay throughout 
our streets. While enjoying general health, we 
are too apt to forget how great a blessing it is, or 
to regard it as the effect of causes over which we 


ceives more than half the entire cotton crop of the coun- 
try; during the past year it took 1,682,775 bales out of 
a total of 3,100,000, being about the same proportion as 
in the preceding year. The total exports of domestic 
produce from the city during the past year amounted to 
$88,382,438, being a falling off from the previous year 


ee 


of about $3,000,000. The imports were little over $19,- 
000,000. 

Kansas.—It is understood that General Denver has 
resigned the Governorship of Kansas, to take place in a 
few weeks. It is probable that he will resume his for- 
mer position as Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Presi- 
dent Buchanan has ordered the further postponement of 
the land sales until the Seventh month next. The rea- 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. son for this is stated to be in the financial pressure in 

EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Ninth month 4th.| the country, and consequent inability of the settlers to 

The sales of cotton for the previous week amounted to! prove and pay for the pre-emption before the time fixed 
45,000 bales. Prices had declined 4d. The stock in| by the proclamation ordering the sales, in the Eleventh 
port was 636,000 bales, including 560,000 American. No|month. The lands comprise three millions of acres. An 
change in breadstuffs. election of members of the territorial Legislature takes 

Advices from China say that great hostility continues} place next month. The Legislature to be elected, will 
to be shown towards the foreign residents at Canton, and| meet early in the First month. This body, it is expected, 
the acting British Consul has advised them to be prepared | will call a convention for the formation of another State 
fora sudden departure. A blockade of the river at Can-| Constitution. It would seem impossible for such a con- 
ton had been established as far as the Chinese boats are| vention to be elected, convened, and finish its work and 
concerned, and trade was suspended. A French man of| the Constitution framed by it voted on by the people 
war had shelled Shamur, a port in the western suburbs,| within two months after the meeting of the Legislature ; 
in consequence of a Frenchman having been killed. The|or in other words before the 3d of Third month, when 
English papers contain the details of the American treaty|the National Congress now in being, will cease to exist. 
with China. It is to be ratified within one year, and| Hence it follows that no application from Kansas for 
stipulates for the good offices of the United States in| admission into the Union can be made before the meet- 
case of difficulties arising with other powers. ing of the thirty-sixth Congress. 

It is stated that Austria, Prussia and Saxony are en- Utah.—At the latest accounts, the Mormons continued 
deavouring to persuade Hanover to accept an indemni-|to arrive in Salt Lake city from the south, and were en- 
fication of the Stadt dues, (for the navigation of the|tering upon their usual avocations. Brigham Young 
Elbe,) but the latter displayed no inclination to accept] still keeps himself concealed, and is living in constant 
the offer. It is said that the British government had| danger and fear of his own people, who have become 
announced its resolve not to pay such onerous dues any} greatly incensed at the unveiling of enormous frauds. 
longer. It is stated that about three hundred women, principally 

The Emperor of Austria has decreed that the National] English and Scotch, have left the Mormons in a body, 
Bank shall resume cash payments on the lst of Eleventh|and are now on their way to the States. 
month. 

The Emperor of Russia has emancipated two hundred 
thousand serfs belonging to the National domain. 

A magazine containing two hundred thousand pounds 
of powder, exploded at Astrakan on the Caspian sea,|the whites, and pursuing an agricultural life on their 
destroying half the town, and killing a great number of| farms or lands near the Indian Agency where many of 
people. them have now from five to ten acres under cultivation. 

From Constantinople, there are rumours of a conspi- 
racy to dethrone the Sultan. The Christians at Con-|rich gold deposits in the neighbourhood of Pike's Peak. 
stantinople, Damascus, Tripoli and other places are} Great numbers of people were on the road to the mines. 


in great measure have control, but though dispensed 
by an unerring Providence for good, it increases 
responsibility, and if undervalued or abused, will 
add to our guilt, and may draw upon us His dis- 
pleasure and punishment. 








They have 

become disgusted with Mormonism, and renounced it. 
Indian Territory.—It is stated, apparently on good au- 

thority, that about seventy-five of the Sioux Indians 


have signified their intention of adopting the dress of 


Further proofs have been received of the existence of 





Enterprise in the West.—They are building at Green 
Bay, in Wisconsin, a ship of 800 tons burden, of the na- 
tive timber, and, when completed, will be loaded with a 
cargo of lumber for ship-building, and taken direct for ’ 
Liverpool. The vessel is ready for launching, and is a 
staunch and noble craft. 

The Cotton Crop of the United States—The cotton crop 
of the past year is stated officially to be 3,113,962 bales, 
being an increase over the previous year of 174,443 bales. 
The exports of the year amounted to 2,590,455 bales, of 
which England took 1,809,966 bales. 

Miscellaneous.—Artesian Well.—In boring an Artesian 
well at Bourn, Lincolnshire, England, recently, a spring 
was struck which threw the water 25 feet above the 
earth’s surface, at the rate of 365 gallons per minute, or 
191,844,000 gallons in twelve months. It has only one 
equal, and that is in Paris. 

Flight of the Swallow.—A German paper says, the 
quickest rate of locomotion, after the electric spark, 
light, sound and cannon balls, is ascertained to be the 
flight of the swallow. One of these birds, liberated at 
Ghent, made its way to its nest at Antwerp, in 12} mi- 
nutes, going at the rate of 4} miles per minute! 

Slaver Echo.—T wenty-five of the Africans captured on 
board the slaver Echo, have died since their arrival at 
Charleston. 

The Cable.—lIt is believed that no messages have been 
received through the Atlantic telegraph cable during 
the past week; the cause of the stoppage is unknown. 

The Fever at Charleston.—The deaths from yellow fe- 
ver during the week ending on the 18th inst., were 128. 
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WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend the Boarding-school at 
West-Town, will meet in Philadelphia on Sixth-day, the 
8th of next month, 7 o’clock, p. M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet at 4 P. M., and 
the Committee on Admissions, at 5 Pp. M., on the same 
day. 

The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual ex- 
amination of the schools on Third, Fourth, and Fifth- 
days of the same week. 

Davip Roserts, Clerk. 

Philad., Ninth mo. 22d, 1858. 

Conveyances will be at West Chester, on the arival 
of the morning and afternoon trains on Second-day, the 


4th of next month, for the accommodation of the Visit- 
ing Committee. 





WEST GROVE BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The Winter Session of this school will open on Se- 
cond-day, the Ist of Eleventh month next. 
For information and circulars, apply to 
Tuomas Conarp, 


Ninth mo., 1858. West Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
Second day, the 8th of the Eleventh month next. Parents 
and others intending to send children as pupils, will 
please make early application for their admission, to 
Joseph Snowpen, Superintendent at the School, or 
to Josepu Scatrercoop, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, 

Eighth mo. 24th, 1858. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


A well qualified Teacher is wanted for the Boys’ Read- 
ing School. Application may be made to either of the 
under-named friends, viz. : 

James Emven, West Chester, Pa. 
Samvev Hitzes, Wilmington, Del. 
Henry Core, S. Fourth street, Philad. 
Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street, Philad. 


Philad., Sixth mo. 14th., 1858. 
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ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank 
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